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A. 

Analojries,  Certain  Lefjal,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Francis  Wharton,  209; 
proof  strengthened  by  time,  209  ; 
proof  given  by  the  hand- writing 
of  a  witness  of  a  miracle,  209  ;  the 
hand-writing  may  show  marks 
of  a  specific  era,  210;  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  applied  to  miracles,  211 ; 
to  the  narrative  of  conversions  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  211;  the 
view  given  in  the  Bible  of  the 
character  of  God,  213;  cases  of 
contested  ancient  deeds,  214 ; 
verbal  inspiration,  215  ;  a  precise 
meaning  that  will  be  permanent 
cannot  be  assigned  to  words,  215; 
can  words  convey  no  title?  217  ; 
authority  prima  facie,  not  abso¬ 
lute,  218;  man  not  necessarily  a 
law  unto  himself,  220 ;  prayer,  221 . 

Andrews,  Prof.  E.  B.,  article  by,  35. 

Antediluvian  Narratlve8,Symposium 
on  the,  Lenormant,  Delitzsch, 
Haupt,  Dillmann,  article,  by  Prof. 
Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  501 ;  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Lenormant,  501 ;  unity  in 
the  com  position  of  the  Pentateuch, 
502 ;  inspiration  of  its  writers, 
503  ;  creation  and  fall  of  man,  505 ; 
the  fratricide  and  foundation  of 
the  first  city,  506;  the  Shethites 
and  the  Qainites,  507  ;  the  ten 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  508 ;  the 
intermarriage  of  the  children  of 
God  and  the  daughters  of  men, 
509 ;  the  deluge,  511 ;  concluding 
remarks,  513;  Delitzsch  on  the 
situation  of  Paradise,  513 ;  former 
views  presented,  514;  the  term 
Eden  and  its  geographical  posi¬ 
tion,  515;  the  author’s  own  view, 
516;  Haupt  on  the  deluge,  521 ; 
the  Assyrian  account  of  the  deluge, 
522  ;  Aisuthros  told  that  there 
would  be  a  flood,  522 ;  vision  seen 
by  Nimrod,  523 ;  the  relation  of 
this  narrative  to  the  biblical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  flood,  529 ;  Diilniann 
on  the  origin  of  the  primitive  his¬ 


torical  traditions  of  the  Hebrews, 
530 :  the  doctrine  of  creation,  531 ; 
Paradise,  532 ;  the  two  cherubim, 
532 ;  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
from  the  Chaldaic  tradition  not 
possible,  533. 

B. 

Bartlett,  Pres.  S.  C.,  article  by,  133. 

Beet’s  Commentary  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  noticed,  585. 

Bissell,  Prof.  E.  C.,  articles  by,  1, 
225,  593. 

Brahma  Samaj,  The,  article  on,  by 
B«v.  C.  W.  Park,  401 ;  a  new 
movement  in  the  religious  life  of 
India,  401 ;  Ram  Mahan  Rai,  his 
birth  and  early  life,  402 ;  forms 
tlie  plan  of  a  religious  reform, 
407;  publishes  many  books,  409; 
his  Vedic  translations,  409 ;  his  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  minds  of  the  Hindus 
through  these  books  unsuccessful, 
414;  the  Brahmanical  opposition 
to  him,  416 ;  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Christianity,  41 9;  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Christianity  avowed,  420  ; 
endeavors  to  impress  his  country¬ 
men  with  its  wort  h,  422 ;  argument 
on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  424; 
The  Final  Appeal,  426 ;  visits 
England,426 ;  results  of  his  life  and 
labors,  428  ;  interested  in  general 
philanthropy,  430.  Ram  Mahan’s 
first  attempt  at  the  organization  of 
Brahma  Samaj,  714;  its  leaders, 
715;  early  doctrinal  position  of 
the  society,  718 ;  Keshab  Chandra 
Sen’s  connection  with  the  Samaj, 
718;  sketch  of  his  history,  718; 
joins  the  society.  721;  secedes 
from  the  old  Samaj, 723  ;  his  views 
of  the  unity  and  fatherhood  of 
God,  727  ;  Chandra  Sen’s  visit  to 
England,  729 ;  the  decline  of  the 
Samaj,  730;  attempt  to  organize 
a  more  faithful  congregation,  734 ; 
a  new  periodical.  The  Liberal, 
734 ;  attempt  at  an  astonishing 
career  of  sensationalism,  736 ; 
his  claim  that  his  faith  dues  not 
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owe  its  origin  to  Christianity,  739; 
evidence  of  declining  vigor  in  the 
Samaj,  741  ;  his  daughter’s  mar¬ 
riage,  742 ;  second  split  in  the 
Sainaj,  743;  his  address  shortly 
after  the  marriage, 744;  a  startling 
development  in  India  anticipated, 
745 ;  principles  at  the  basis  of  the 
‘  new  dispensation,’  748 ;  one  side 
of  the  divine  character  said  to 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked, 
761  ;  a  system  of  pilgrimages,  751 ; 
inspiration  enjoyed  by  Chandra, 
753;  Chandra  a  mystic,  754; 
Chandra’s  religious  life  moulded 
by  diverse  influences,  757. 

Brand’s  Sermons  from  a  College 
Pulpit,  noticed,  400. 

Bright’s  Notes  on  the  Canons  of 
First  Four  Councils,  noticed,  395. 

Butler,  Prof.  James  D.,  article  by, 
152. 

C. 

Calvin,  The  Theology  of.  Is  it  Worth 
Saving  V  article  on,  by  Edward  A. 
Lawrence,D.D.,  449;  diff  erent  an¬ 
swers  given  to  this  question,  449  ; 
characteristics  of  this  theology, 
450 ;  the  knowledge  of  God  the 
mission  of  the  Spirit,  452 ;  re- 
I  pentance,  faith,  and  justification, 
453  ;  original  sin,  free-will,  pun¬ 
ishment  and  pardon,  decrees  and 
predestination,  455 ;  the  covenant 
with  Adam  and  with  the  second 
Adam,  457 ;  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  in  this  theolog}', 
458 ;  system  introduced  by  the 
creation  of  moral  beings,  458 ;  how 
men  appointed  to  death  reach 
their  end,  459 ;  the  necessity  of 
sinning,  459  ;  the  theology  of  Cal¬ 
vin  to  be  learned  by  the  study  of 
his  own  works,  461. 

Catacomb  Research,  Recent,  and  its 
Literature,  Some  Notes  on,  article, 
by  Rev.  Prof.  Scott,  172;  three 
stages  of  this  research,  172;  works 
of  De  Rossi  and  T.  Roller,  173; 
work  of  Victor  Schultze,  174 ; 
attention  to  Christian  inscriptions, 
175. 

Charteris’s  The  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  noticeil,  387. 

Clarke’s  Ten  Great  Religions,  no¬ 
ticed,  590. 


Clergy,  Position  and  Character  of 
the  American,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  246 ;  refer¬ 
ence  to  Sprague’s  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit  and  its  author, 
246  ;  purjKjse  of  this  article,  248 ; 
number  of  clergymen  in  different 
states,  248 ;  causes  of  the  large 
proportion  born  in  Massachusetts, 
249 ;  strength  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land,  252;  Episcopal  clergymen 
natives  of  many  different  states, 
253 ;  places  of  birth  of  Baptist 
clergymen,  254 ;  of  Methodists, 

255  ;  of  Unitarians,  255 ;  failure 
of  Unitarianism  in  Connecticut, 

256  ;  the  General  association 
of  Connecticut,  259 ;  the  ortho¬ 
dox  influence  of  Yale  College, 
259 ;  education  of  the  clergy,  260 ; 
number  educated  at  each  college, 
262 ;  literary  fertility  of  the  clergy, 
264  ;  numl)er  of  books  written  by 
clergy  of  different  denominations, 
265 ;  causes  of  the  great  number 
of  these  books,  266  ;  of  the  superior 
literary  productiveness  of  Congre¬ 
gational  and  Unitarian  clergymen, 
267;  connection  of  the  clergy  with 
institutions  of  learning,  268  ;  the 
importance  of  the  clergy,  269 ; 
literary  influence  of  the  clergy  on 
other  minds,  271 ;  influence  of  the 
clergy  on  education,  271  ;  impor¬ 
tance  of  New  England,  271. 

Cobb,  Rev.  Wm.  Henry,  article  by, 
655. 

Crummell’s  The  Greatness  of  Christ, 
noticed,  203. 

Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
H.  A.  Schomp,  758 ;  importance 
of  the  history  of  the  few  centuries 
next  before  400  B.c.,  758 ;  Hero¬ 
dotus  poorly  informed  as  to  the 
primitive  history  of  the  Assyrians, 
Medes,  and  Persians,  759  ;  no 
Persian  authorities,  759 ;  value  of 
a  history  compiled  by  Ctesias,  760; 
his  works  on  Persian  and  Indian 
history,764 ;  nothing  now  extantof 
his  works,  765  ;  his  veracity  often 
called  in  question,  765;  portions 
of  the  Indica  in  the  epitome  of 
Photius,  767 ;  the  Indica  a  col¬ 
lection  of  stories  of  animals  and 
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vegetables,  768;  were  these  stories 
creations  of  Ctesias’s  brain?  769; 
light  thrown  on  this  subject  by 
paintings  found  in  Per8epolis,770  ; 
injustice  done  to  Ctesias  on  ac¬ 
count  of  these  stories,  771 ;  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Xenophon  said  to  be 
against  him,  772;  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Persia  given  by  Photius, 
773 ;  the  era  of  Sardanapalus, 
783  ;  the  correctness  of  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  Ctesias,  questioned,  783 ; 
death  of  Sardanapalus,  786;  the 
principal  statements  of  the  As- 
i^rian  history  trustworthy,  787; 
Ctesias’s  chronology,  its  harmony 
with  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  790; 
statements  in  the  Bible  as  to  Nin¬ 
eveh  and  Babylon,  791  ;  the  two 
or  three  centuries  preceding  Cyrus 
involved  in  hopeless  confusion, 
793;  a  marked  era  among  the 

Srophets.794 ;  agreement  between 
lerosus  and  Herodotus,  7  95  ;  reign 
of  Deioces,795 ;  Semiramis  not  the 
founder  of  Babylon,796  ;  great  in¬ 
justice  done  to  Ctesias,  797. 
Curtiss,  Prof.  Samuel  1.,  article  by, 
501. 

D. 

Dale’s  Synod  of  Elvira,  noticed,  394. 
Davidson’s  Doctrine  of  Last  Things, 
noticed,  188. 

Dillmann,  Prof.  August,  article  by, 
433. 

Divine  Foreknowledge,  Recent  The¬ 
ories  of  the,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Henry  Cobb,  655 ;  theory 
of  Dr.  Rothe,  656 ;  that  of  Dr. 
Dorner,  658;  of  Dr.  McCabe, 
659;  Dr.  Whedon,  662;  differ¬ 
ence  between  McCabe  and  Whe¬ 
don,  663 ;  the  theories  compared 
with  Scripture,  665 ;  the  Bible 
predicts  the  future  free  choices 
of  men,  665 ;  McCabe  denies  the 
conting'mcy  of  predicted  events, 
666 ;  Whedon’s  view,  666 ;  an 
uncertainty  as  to  Dorner’s  view, 
667;  extracts  from  his  Essays  in 
the  Jahrbiicher,  668  ;  his  Glau- 
benslehre,  671 ;  uncertainty  as 
to  his  belief  in  the  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  all  free  acts,  675  ; 
impossible  even  for  God  to  affirm 
the  6nal  destiny  of  the  wicked, 
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676;  Scriptural  testimony  respect¬ 
ing  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
678;  this  testimony  gives  a  de¬ 
cided  negative  to  the  theories  of 
Rothe,  McCabe,  and  Domer,  679; 
need  of  revision  of  the  traditional 
view  of  the  divine  foreknowledge, 
6  79;  theory  that  an  event  infallibly 
foreknown  cannot  be  a  free  act, 
680 ;  (xod  cannot  have  a  knowledge 
of  free  beings  through  his  self- 
knowledge,  681 ;  citations  from 
Dorner  and  Whedon,  in  reference 
to  this  point,  681 ;  the  “  eternal 
now”  examined,  682  ;  Dr.  Whe¬ 
don’s  assertion  in  BibliothecaSacra 
that  foreknowledge  precedes  fore¬ 
ordination,  685  ;  his  reply  to  ob¬ 
jections  to  his  assertion,  685 ; 
attempt  to  settle  the  dispute,  686 ; 
the  traditional  view  of  the  matter, 
687 ;  citations  from  Chamock, 
688 ;  Dorner  maintains  the  objec¬ 
tive  validity  of  God’s  attributes, 
692 ;  the  mode  of  the  connection 
of  the  divine  foreknowledge  and 
the  free  world  a  mystery,  692 ; 
the  mystery  in  each  theory,  693. 

E. 

Ebel’s  Faith  Victorious,  noticed,  206. 

Emerson’s  Doctrine  of  Probation 
Examined,  noticed,  382. 

’EKKXi/o-ta,  the  Conception,  in  the 
New  Testament,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  E.  Benj.  Andrews,  35 ; 
Matthew  xvi.  18  an  interesting 
Scripture,  35  ;  the  Aramaic  word 
used  by  Christ  translated  by  this 
word,  36 ;  the  Aramaic  word  in 
all  the  Taigums,  36 ;  the  Targums 
the  every-day  Scriptures  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  37  ;  Aramaic  heard  by  Peter 
from  the  lips  of  Christ,  38 ;  how 
used  in  the  Septuagint,  39 ;  in  the 
apocrypha,  40 ;  hsip,  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  Old  Testament,  42; 
its  thought  more  than  local,  45 ; 
Christ’s  thought  of  the  church  ex¬ 
plained  by  this  word,  46  ;  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words  convertible  if  not  identical, 
47  ;  the  Christian  «>c#c\T;<7ia  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Pagan,  48;  the 
macrocosmic  sense  of  the  word 
in  Matt.  xvi.  18  the  radical  New 
Testament  86086,50;  the  primacy 
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of  the  individual  congrefijation  not 
meant  by  iKKkrjcria  in  the  New 
Testament,  51 ;  its  ecumenical 
local  sense,  52;  the  definition  of 
the  local  church  by  the  microsco- 

Sist  55 ;  the  thought  of 

Tew  Testament  writers  in  regard 
to  the  church  moves  from  unity 
to  plurality  in  concrete  manitesta- 
tions,  56  ;  Christ  did  not  mean 
his  church  to  be  a  visibly  organic 
whole,  57. 

F. 

Field’s  On  the  Desert,  noticed,  393. 
Foster,  Prof.  Frank  H.,  articles  by, 
97,  534. 

G. 

German  Theological  Literature  and 
University  Intelligence,  177. 
Gildermeister’s  Theodosius’  De  Situ 
Terrae  Sanctae,  noticed,  396. 

H. 

Hagenbach’s  History  of  Christian 
Doctrines,  noticed,  206. 

Hatch’s  Organization  of  the  Early 
Christian  Churches,  noticed,  398. 
Hayman,  Henry,  D.D.,  article  by. 
139. 

Hazen’s  History  of  Billerica,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  noticed,  591. 

Hebrews,  Origin  of  the  Primitive 
Historical  Traditions  of  the,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  August  Dillman,  D.D., 
translated  by  George  H.  Whitte- 
more,  433. 

Hicks’s  Critique  of  Design  Argu¬ 
ments  noticed,  589. 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.D.,  article  by,  643. 

Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  Argument 
from  Christian  Experience  for  the, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Frank  H.  Fos¬ 
ter,  97;  the  argument  from  ex¬ 
perience  not  entirely  to  displace 
the  old,  98 ;  preliminary  remarks, 
99;  certainty  the  consciousness  of 
the  harmony  of  all  our  ideas,  99 ; 
all  certainty  ends  in  the  conviction 
of  conformity  to  our  ideas,  100; 
proof  that  Christian  experience 
gives  an  argument  for  the  inspir¬ 
ation  of  the  Bible,  104  ;  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Christian  experience 
and  Christian  belief,  104  ;  the  new 
birth,  105  ;  experiences  which 
give  the  Christian  certainty  as 


to  the  existence  of  God,  108;  in 
Christian  experience  a  sense  of 
foi^iveness  excites  love  to  God, 
111;  this  result  compared  with  the 
statements  of  the  Bible,  112  ;  the 
Christian’s  experience  results  in 
certain  peculiar  views  of  sin,  113; 
his  view  of  the  essential  evil  of  sin 
as  such,  115;  agreement  of  the 
statements  of  the  Bible  with  this 
Christian  experience,  116  ;  the 
new  birth  has  its  source  without 
the  Christian  himself,  117;  the 
Christian  has  a  perception  of  the 
fitness  of  punishment,  118;  the 
Bible  reconciles  the  demand  for 
punishment  with  the  fact  of  par¬ 
don,  119;  a  longing  for  an  atone¬ 
ment  in  the  human  breast,  119; 
conformity  of  the  feelings  and  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  Christian  to  those  of 
the  writers  of  the  Bible,  1 23 ; 
statement  of  what  has  been  proved, 
124;  objections,!  26;  the  argument 
assuming  man  as  the  ultimate  au¬ 
thority  in  religion  destroys  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  129;  the  argument  from 
Christian  experience  entitled  to 
the  first  place  as  being  the  most 
general  one,  130;  this  argument 
lies  in  the  line  of  strength  of  all 
apologetics,  138. 

J* 

Jackson’s  Seneca  and  Kant,  noticed, 

201. 

John,  Some  Textual  Questions  in 
the  Gospel  of,  article  on,  by  Henry 
Hayman,  D.D.,  139. 

Johnson,  Rev.  F.  H.,  articles  by,  58, 
272. 

L. 

Ladd’s  Principles  of  Church  Polity, 
noticed,  192. 

Lawrence,  Edward  A.,  D.D.,  article 
by,  449. 

M. 

Me  Cosh’s  Laws  of  Discursive 
Thought,  noticed,  200. 

McCosh’s  Energy  —  Efficient  and 
Final  Cause,  noticed,  400. 

Miner,  A.  A.,  D.D.,  article  by,  463. 

Moon’s  The  Revisers’  English,  no¬ 
ticed,  204. 

Mooar,  Prof.  George,  article  by, 
630. 
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Morrison’s  Proofs  of  Christ’s  Resur¬ 
rection,  noticed,  385. 

Muller’s  Outlines  of  Hebrew  Syntax, 
noticed,  183. 

P. 

Park,  Rev.C.W.,  articles  by,  401,714. 

Pentateuch,  Proposed  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Edwin  C.  Bissell,  1 ;  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  the  object  just  now  of 
special  attention,  1  ;  a  new  theory 
of  the  Pentateuch  recently  pro¬ 
pounded,  3  ;  brief  statement  of  the 
theory,  5  ;  the  Pentateuch  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  theory  really  a  com¬ 
pound  of  cleverness  and  fraud,  7 ; 
supernatural  revelation,  prophecy, 
and  miracle  incredible,  1 1 ;  no  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  New  Testament  allow¬ 
able,  12;  motives  imputed  to  Old 
Testament  writers  which  unfit 
them  to  be  spiritual  instructors, 
12;  certain  fraudulent  practices 
imputed  to  these  writers,  13  ;  the 
style  of  interpretation  needful  to 
defend  this  theory  such  as  can¬ 
not  be  adopted  by  a  sober  Chris¬ 
tian,  14  ;  the  connection  between 
the  Deuteronomic  and  the  Levit- 
ical  legislation,  16 ;  treatment  of 
this  point  bv  critics  of  the  new 
school,  1 7 ;  Israelitish  history  as 
related  to  the  Deuteronomic  code, 
18;  the  Psalter  impossible  to  be 
explained  on  this  theory,  19 ;  atti¬ 
tude  and  work  of  the  pre-exillc 
prophets  cannot  be  explained,  21 ; 
the  active  evil  conscience  of  the 
Hebrew  people  hard  to  explain,23 ; 
other  sacred  objects  besides  the 
Pentateuch  must  be  sacrificed  to 
this  theory,  24 ;  the  book  of  Joel, 
24  ;  the  Codex  of  the  Priests,  26  ; 
Moses  a  half-mythical  personage, 
27 ;  the  Codex  of  the  Priests 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  exile, 
28  ;  the  post-exilic  history  of  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  in  need  of  explanation, 
30  ;  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race 
since  the  time  of  Christ,  31 ;  the 
new  theory  fails  to  account  for 
the  conception  of  such  a  character 
as  Moses,  32.  The  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  or  the  Prophets  and  the 
Law  ?  225 ;  the  pre-exilic  prophets, 
as  precedin"  or  following  the  Le- 


vitical  code,  226 ;  the  silence  of 
these  prophets  as  to  the  Levitical 
code  no  proof  of  its  non-existence, 
227  ;  case  of  Elijah,  229;  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  powerfully  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  Levitical  code, 
230  ;  attitude  of  the  pre-exilic 
prophets  towards  a  central  sanc¬ 
tuary,  234 ;  a  solemn  covenant 
between  Jehovah  and  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  236  ;  the  idea  of  such  a  cov¬ 
enant  could  not  have  originated 
in  the  oral  transmission  of  the 
chapters  in  Exodus  or  Book  of 
the  Covenant,  237 ;  on  account 
of  this  covenant  Israel  called  upon 
to  be  a  holy  people,  238 ;  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  said  to  oppose  the 
ofiering  of  sacrifices,  240  ;  Isaiah’s 
language  in  regard  to  sacrifices, 
24 1 ;  Jeremiah’s, 24 2;  the  post-exilic 
prophets,  243.  The  Hexateuch  as 
analyzed  by  Wellhausen,  593 ;  the 
analysis  more  particularly  ex¬ 
plained,  593;  the  object  of  the 
article  an  examination  of  laws  of 
construction  of  the  Hexateuch  as 
set  forth  by  Wellhausen,  594  :  the 
place  of  worship,  594 ;  bearing  of 
the  Fentateuchal  legislation  on 
the  subject,  595;  a  contempora¬ 
neous  plurality  of  altars  not  per¬ 
mitted,  596 ;  the  tabernacle  does 
not  imply  a  central  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  597  ;  plurality  of  altars  in 
the  Jahvist  and  Elohist  codes, 
598 ;  if  a  plurality  of  altars  were 
meant,  a  singular  number  would 
not  be  used,  599 ;  the  offerings  — 
the  chief  factor  in  the  worship  of 
the  Hebrews,  601 ;  sacrificing  rep¬ 
resented  in  one  code  as  beginning 
before  Moses,  in  the  other  code 
after,  602  ;  the  difference  between 
the  documents  greatly  overdrawn, 
603 ;  the  Priest’s  code  a  much 
younger  document  than  the  others, 
605 ;  difference  between  the  codes 
as  to  the  places  for  sacrifices,  606 ; 
the  use  of  leavened  bread  on  the 
altar,  607  ;  the  Sinaitic  legislation 
gave  fixedness  of  form  to  sacrifices, 
608  ;  the  feasts  originated  in  cer¬ 
tain  popular  festivals,  609  ;  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  documents  as  to  the  time 
of  celebrating  the  festivals,  610; 
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in  two  of  the  documents  no  aUu* 
sion  to  the  feast  of  trumpets  and 
the  day  of  atonement,  613  ;  origin 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  614 ; 
the  priests  and  the  Leri  tea,  615; 
the  statements  in  the  documents 
concerning  the  Jahvist  code  but 
partially  correct,  615;  the  priests 
in  Deuteronomy  the  proper  per- 
s(His  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  cov¬ 
enant,  617  ;  the  circumstances 
of  the  production  of  Deuteronomy 
too  much  overlooked,  618  ;  the 

gDsition  of  the  high-priest  in  the 
riest’s  code  implies  a  later  period 
for  the  beginning  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  619;  the  title  of  high- 
priest,  according  to  Wellhausen, 
of  late  origin,  620;  the  historic 
position  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
literature  of  the  exile,  621 ;  the 
Books  of  Chronicles  in  regard 
to  the  priesthood  take  no  account 
of  the  Priest’s  code,  622;  main¬ 
tenance  of  priests  and  Levites, 
623 ;  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  priests  not  made  if  priests  did 
not  exist,  624;  the  traditional 
theory  harmonizes  best  with  the 
facts,  625;  contradictions  in  the 
documents  said  utterly  to  invali¬ 
date  the  traditional  theory,  626  ; 
the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  626  ;  the  claims  of  the 
priests  become  an  intolerable  yoke, 
627 ;  nothing  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  regard  to  col¬ 
lection  of  dues  by  the  priests,  628  ; 
the  priesthood  sometimes  over¬ 
shadowed  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Jews,  629. 

Phelps’s,  Prof.  Austin,  My  Portfolio, 
notic^,  201 ;  English  Style  in 
Public  Discourse,  noticed,  590. 
Positivism  as  a  Working  System, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  F.  IL  Johnson, 
58;  recapitulation  of  the  former 
article,  68;  object  of  this  article 
the  successes  and  failures  of  Con¬ 
fucianism,  59 ;  difficult  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  civilization  so  diflerent 
from  ours  as  the  Chinese,  59 ;  what 
Confucianism  has  accomplished 
for  those  who  live  under  it,  60; 
Christianity  need  not  fear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  other  aystems  of  re- 


limon,  61  ;  the  objection  that 
Christianity  and  Confucianism  are 
on  diflerent  planes,  62 ;  successes 
of  Confucianism,  63;  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  63 ;  Confucian¬ 
ism  and  its  influence  one-sided, 
64 ;  a  distinction  between  morality 
and  religion,  65 ;  teaching  of  Con¬ 
fucianism  as  to  the  possibility  of 
developing  society  without  a  real 
religion,  65 ;  the  outcome  of  Chi¬ 
nese  civilization  the  fruit  of  its 
moral  system,  66 ;  government  by 
education,  67;  honor  in  which 
labor  has  always  been  held  in 
China,  69;  the  political  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese,  70;  govern¬ 
ment  exists  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  71  ;  comparison  of  the 
achievements  of  Confucianism  with 
those  of  European  governments, 
74;  Confucianism  as  developing  the 
lower  virtues,  76 ;  it  has  saved  the 
people  from  the  evils  of  indolence, 
76  ;  Confucianism  has  done  much 
for  the  people,  78 ;  the  Chinese  have 
had  an  earlier  success  than  Chris¬ 
tians,  79 ;  China  has  made  social 
science  its  great  study,  79;  failures 
of  Confucianism,  humanity,  80; 
practical  humanity  in  China  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Western  na¬ 
tions,  81;  posit}  m  oi  woman  in 
China,  83  ;  of  children,  84 ;  the 
relation  of  Chinese  citizens  to  the 
government,  85  ;  treatment  of 
prisoners,  86;  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  the  collective  good, 
88 ;  the  idea  of  reform  unknown 
in  China,  88;  the  purity  of  the 
Chinese,  89;  diflerence  in  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  this,  89 ;  certain  im¬ 
pure  customs  and  usages,  90 ; 
truthfulness  of  the  Chinese,  92; 
dishonesty  of  Chinese  officials,  93 ; 
a  class  in  China  that  loves  virtue 
and  hates  iniquity,  94 ;  moral 
power  of  Chnstianity  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  balance  of  vir¬ 
tuous  living  under  its  influence, 
95  ;  Christianity  not  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  accomplished  results 
alone,  96.  Apparent  absence  in 
China  of  the  principle  of  growth, 
272;  the  Chinese  not  always  the 
same,  272;  arrested  development, 
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274 ;  Trays  of  accoantin^  for  this 
arrested  development  various,  279; 
causes  of  arrested  development, 
280;  influenceof  fetishisnudevotion 
of  the  Chinese  mind  to  the  ideal, 
284  ;  charact'ir  of  the  conceptions 
on  which  their  philosophy  is  built, 
285 ;  Johnson’s  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  286 ;  the  idealism  of  the 
Chinese  the  result  of  a  well-known 
process,  287 ;  faculty  of  abstract 
thought  dormant  in  the  Chinese, 
288  ;  the  Saviour  acted  on  the 
supposition  of  this  embodiment  of 
the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  288  ; 
the  question  does  not  concern 
one  development  only  of  abstract 
thought,  289;  different  religions 
different  responses  to  the  demands 
of  the  spiritual  nature,  290;  the 
majority  of  men  never  penetrate 
to  the  higher  thoughts  of  a  reli¬ 
gion,  291  ;  two  factors  for  the 
prpduction  of  the  inactivity  of 
the  spirit,  291 ;  the  Chinese  once 
idealists,  292;  quotations  from 
Chinese  scholars  in  proofs  293; 
way  in  which  the  development  of 
idealism  was  checked,  294  ;  one 
feature  of  Chinese  thought,  God 
one  who  reflects  the  mind  of  the 
people,  295 ;  freedom  with  which 
the  Chinese  of  earlier  ages  entered 
the  realm  of  abstract  thought, 
296 ;  the  supreme  object  of  devo¬ 
tion  the  collective  good  of  the 
collective  life,  296;  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  protector  of  individuals 
fading  out  before  this  idea,  297 ; 
objected  that  we  cannot  trace  the 
successive  stages  of  Chinese  de¬ 
velopment,  298;  the  history  of 
China  with  the  odes,298 ;  the  ideas 
which  have  moulded  the  Chinese 
character,  300;  a  comparison  of 
ideals,  301 ;  the  relation  of  ideal¬ 
ism  to  progress,  301 ;  Chinese 
development  distinguished  from 
Christian  development  as  the 
Chinese  conception  of  God  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Christian  concep¬ 
tion,  302 ;  the  Chinese  conception 
of  God  compared  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  304;  the  God  of  the  Bible 
not  always  apprehended  alike, 
304;  the  thought  of  God  never 


fathomed,  304 ;  advancing  con¬ 
ception  of  the  destiny  of  man, 
305;  Christianity  does  not  present 
men  merely  with  ideals,  305 ;  the 
opportunities  open  to  each  man 
connected  with  his  moral  nature, 
306  ;  altruism,  307 ;  love  under¬ 
lies  all  true  living,  307  ;  a  great 
characteristic  of  Christianity,  the 
elevation  of  the  source  from  which 
it  draws  its  power  for  love,  807 ; 
the  contrast  of  Christianity  with 
positivism  in  this  respect,  308; 
the  great  feature  of  Christhuaity 
not  mysticism,  309;  science,  310; 
the  greatest  achievements  of  sci¬ 
ence  without  a  thought  of  any  but 
aspiritualad  vantage,  311 ;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  China  here  throws  a  strong 
light  on  the  assumptions  of  posi¬ 
tivism,  312;  the  transition  from 
theology  not  direct,  but  through 
the  metaphysical,  314;  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  fine  arts  on  the 
exbtence  of  ideals,  315  ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  history,  316  ;  Christian¬ 
ity  shows  the  efficiency  of  its  mo¬ 
tives  historically,316 ;  Christianity 
like  a  fire  often  kindled,  often 
smothered,  316;  the  asceticism  of 
Christianity  as  compared  with 
that  of  Buddhism,  31 7  ;  vigorous 
life  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  318;  a  mysterious  in¬ 
fluence  pervading  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Italy,  319;  the  figure 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  not  grown 
less  with  time,  321 ;  worldliness 
and  license  not  the  characteristics 
of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
322  ;  allusion  to  Palestrina,  323  ; 
the  more  secular  movements  of 
the  Renaissance,  324  ,  a  spirit  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  religion,  324  ;  refer¬ 
ence  to  Copernicus,  325;  opponents 
of  Christianity  often  unconsciously 
inspired  by  Christian  ideals,  326 ; 
positivism  much  indebted  to  the 
slowness  of  our  religion  to  realize 
its  ideals,  327 ;  positivism  not  a 
final  religion,  329;  the  idea  of 
religion  has  not  even  with  the 
pessimists  left  the  world,  330 ; 
excessive  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  race  ought  to  be  reduced, 
331. 


Probation,  The  Relation  of  Death  to, 
the  Practical  Bearings  of  our  Be¬ 
lief  concerning,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  694  ; 
statements  from  verious  creeds 
bearing  on  the  subject,  694 ;  the 
opinion  of  some  that  the  belief  of 
the  church  was  not  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  696 ;  the  attitude  of  Chris¬ 
tian  believers  in  regard  to  prayer 
for  the  dead,  697 ;  the  solicitude 
of  the  church  for  the  conversion 
of  men,  698 ;  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  698 ;  danger  of 
underestimating  the  influence  of 
the  orthodox  belief,  699;  strong 
influence  of  the  belief  that  pro¬ 
bation  ends  at  death,  702  ;  the 
question  of  a  probation  after  death 
one  of  revealed  theology,  704  ;  the 
awards  of  the  day  of  judgment 
are  for  the  most  part  for  deeds 
that  could  be  done  only  in  the 
body,  705  ;  ten  citations  from  the 
Bible,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
705;  from  the  book  of  Romans, 
706 ;  probation,  it  is  said,  should 
be  defined  in  the  sphere  of  charac¬ 
ter,.  707  ;  the  guilt  of  sins  com¬ 
mitted  under  the  light  of  nature 
not  to  be  depreciated,  707  ;  the 
provisions  of  the  gospel  super¬ 
natural,  708  ;  a  plain  significance 
to  be  given  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  709 ;  whose  faith  it  is 
that  is  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
analogy  of  faith,  710;  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  assumed  by  those  who 
affirm  a  probation  after  death, 
711;  the  matter  not  helped  by 
saying  that  we  have  no  settled 
positive  conviction,  712. 

Prussian  High  Schools,  Religious 
Instruction  in,  article  by  Prof. 
Hugh  M.  Scott,  570 ;  emphatic  con¬ 
viction  that  the  nation  is  Christian, 
and  that  in  all  schools  Christianity 
should  be  taught,  570  ;  four  kinds 
of  high  schools,  571;  Protestant 
academies  and  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries,  572;  the  gymnasium, 
572;  seminaries  for  teachers,  573; 
teaching  accompanied  by  proper 
devotional  exercises,  575;  lor  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  high  schools 
divided  into  four  classes,  576 ; 


schools  involved  in  the  conflict  for 
ten  years  between  Prussia  and 
the  papacy,  576 ;  the  end  of  the 
conflict,  577;  influence  of  the 
church  upon  the  schools  in  Prussia, 
578 ;  the  denominations  in  Prussia 
and  their  general  relations  to  the 
schools,  578;  both  of  the  great 
churches  ready  to  aid  in  religious 
instruction  of  youth,  579;  in  Ba¬ 
varia  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  given  by  the  clergy,  579; 
general  impression  gained  from  a 
review  of  religious  instruction  in 
Prussia,  580  ;  weak  points  in 
Prussian  religious  instruction,  580; 
effect  of  scepticism,  581;  effect  of 
the  recent  exciting  history  of 
Prussia,  582 ;  connection  between 
church  and  state,  582;  possibility 
of  applying  to  American  schools 
the  Prussian  system  of  religious 
instruction,  583  ;  considerations 
which  might  be  observed  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education,  583. 

Publications,  Recent,  noticed,  183, 
374,  585. 

R. 

Rhys  Davids’  The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1881,  noticed,  196. 

Riggs’s  Suggested  Modifications  of 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  noticed,  890. 

Roberts’s  Old  Testament  Revision, 
noticed,  587. 

S. 

Schaff’s  International  Revision  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  202. 

Schaff’s  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  noticed,  205. 

SchafTs  Religious  Encyclopaedia, 
noticed,  205. 

Schleiermacher’s  “  Absolute  Feeling 
of  Dependence”  and  its  Effects 
on  his  Doctrine  of  God,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Foster,  534 ; 
the  absolute  feeling  of  depend¬ 
ence,  537  ;  absolute  feeling  of 
dependence  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ment  of  religion,  538  ;  the  object  of 
the  religious  consciousness,  540 ; 
object  of  dermatic  theology  to 
unfold  what  is  involved  in  pious 
feeling,  544  ;  an  advantage  gained 

1  by  Schleiermacher’s  theory  if  it 
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were  tenable,  547;  not  to  be  classed 
with  Spinoza,  551 ;  the  chaise  of 
pantheism,  552  ;  his  treatment 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  556 ;  the 
definition  of  omnipotence,  557 ; 
his  language  respecting  the  incar¬ 
nation,  561 ;  his  idea  that  knowl¬ 
edge  and  being  correspond,  562  ; 
God,  the  absolute  foundation  of 
all  thought  and  being,  564 ;  does 
not  mean  to  avoid  discussing  the 
personality  of  God,  567  ;  Schleier- 
macher  has  rendered  after  all  great 
services  to  dogmatic  thought,  568. 

Schomp,  Prof.  H.  A.,  article  by,  758. 

Scott,  Professor,  articles  by,  1 72,570. 

Sherwood’s  The  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  the  Throne,  noticed,  589. 

Smith’s,  H.  B.,  Apologetics,  noticed, 
383. 

Smith’s  Introduction  to  Christian 
Theology,  noticed,  384. 

Smyth’s  Dorner  on  the  Future  State, 
noticed,  374. 

Sociology  and  Christian  Missions, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  George  Mooar, 
630. 

Spalding’s  Lectures  and  Discourses, 
noticed,  203. 

Spirits  in  Prison,  Preaching  to  the, 
article  on,  by  President  S.  C. 
Bartlett,  333 ;  position  maintained 
in  an  article  in  the  NewEnglander, 
333  ;  an  anarthrous  participle 
after  a  noun  which  has  the  article 
of  the  nature  of  a  predicate,  334 ; 
the  aorist  participle  denotes  tran¬ 
sient  action  preceding  that  of 
principal  verb,  335  ;  necessity  of 
dwelling  on  nice  points  like  these, 
336 ;  the  real  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  rests  on  the  rendering  of 
translators  and  commentators,338 ; 
numbers  do  not  count  in  critical 
questions,  339 ;  critical  weight  of 
early  authorities  overrated,  339 ; 
early  erroneous  opinions  have  an 
undue  infiueiice,  340;  points  on 
which  the  discussion  turns  easily 
overlooked,  340 ;  the  common  ren¬ 
dering  not  sustained  by  the  gram- 
arians,  342 ;  reference  to  Stuart, 
344 ;  Crosby,  345 ;  Buttmann  and 
Winer,  346;  according  to  the 
grammarians  the  absence  of  the 
article  before  the  participle  makes 


it  a  predicate,  348 ;  Buttmann  and 
Kiibner,  348 ;  Godwin,  349 ;  ex¬ 
ceptions,  350  ;  quotation  from 
Thucydides,  350;  from  2  Pet.  i. 
18,  351;  reference  to  Goodwin, 
Jelf,  and  Buttmann,  352 ;  state¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  usage,  354 ; 
aorist  participle  anarthrous,  what 
it  expresses,  355 ;  the  aorist  par¬ 
ticiple  following  a  noun  having 
the  article,  356 ;  necessary  correc¬ 
tions  of  rendering  by  recent  ex¬ 
positors,  358 ;  instances  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  participle, 
361 ;  participles  in  connection 
with  the  wonl  wore,  362 ;  the  mode 
of  rendering  now  advocated  the 
only  correct  one,  363  ;  the  burden 
of  the  Epistle  of  Peter  consolatory, 
364  ;  Peter  in  the  Second  Epistle 
adverse  to  the  common  rendering, 
367 ;  reference  to  1  Pet.  iv.  6, 368 ; 
recapitulation,  370  ;  supplemen¬ 
tary  note,  citation  from  Curtius, 
371. 

Spurgeon’s  Morning  by  Morning, 
and  Evening  by  Evening,  noticed, 
204  ;  Sermons,  noticed,  400. 

Stewart’s  The  Gospel  of  Xaw,  no¬ 
ticed,  203. 

T. 

Thayer’s  The  Hebrews  and  the  Red 
Sea,  noticed,  393. 

Theologischer  J  ahresbericht, noticed, 
397. 

Theism  and  Ethics,  article  on,  by 
Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  643 ;  difficulty 
of  discussing  the  relation  of  theism 
and  ethics  to  each  other,  643; 
theology  and  ethics  may  be  con¬ 
nected  in  a  variety  of  ways,  643 ; 
may  have  no  logical  dependence 
on  each  other,  644 ;  ethics  deals 
with  the  relations  of  persons  to 
persons,  645 ;  the  whole  universe 
under  the  control  of  a  free  Being, 
645 ;  the  denial  of  personality  to 
God  involves  the  denial  of  real 
being  to  man,  646  ;  the  connection 
of  morality  with  a  future  life,  647 ; 
appeal  to  the  sanctions  of  a  future 
state  implies  the  selfish  theory  of 
morals,  648  ;  the  essential  attri¬ 
butes  of  being,  649 ;  a  sacred 
order  in  the  scale  of  phenomena 
and  of  beings,  650 ;  the  relativity 
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of  knowledge  does  not  render  the 
knowledge  untrustworthy,  651 ; 
the  argument  of  Christ  in  his 
rebuke  of  the  Sadducees,  652 ;  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  love  and  its 
effect  on  our  relations  to  God, 
652 ;  connection  between  future 
retribution  and  present  duty,  653; 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  a  power¬ 
ful  support  to  conscience,  654. 

Thirlwall’s  Letters  to  a  Friend,  no¬ 
ticed,  591. 

Thoms’s  Concordance  to  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  588. 

Thwing,  Rev.  Charles  F.,  article  by, 
246. 

U. 

Universalism,  Doctrines  of,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D., 
463;  statements  of  Christianity 
grouped  in  three  classes,  463 ;  the 
biblical,  463 ;  the  second  class 
places  the  Scriptures  under  great 
doubt,  463  ;  the  third  class;  its 
features  to  be  set  forth  in  this 
article,  464 ;  the  justification  of 
Universalism  in  the  divine  char¬ 
acter,  464 ;  God’s  purpose  in  man’s 
creation  will  not  fail,  465 ;  the  im¬ 
age  of  God  not  lost,  465 ;  man 
ever  the  subject  of  God’s  grace, 466; 
personal  guilt  not  exclusively  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  greatness  of  the 
lawgiver  or  the  importance  of  the 
law,  467 ;  object  for  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world,  468;  the  view 
here  given  of  Christ  not  inade¬ 
quate,  469 ;  the  unintelligibleness 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  469 ; 
Universalism  not  rationalism,  4  70; 
miracles  not  impo6sible,4  7 1 ;  faithof 
Universalism  in  the  Scriptures, 
472;  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures 
two  errors  to  be  avoided,  473; 
some  portions  of  the  Bible  not  a 
revelation,  473 ;  danger  of  making 
these  portions  too  lai^e,  473; 
humble  inquiry  necessary  in  regard 
to  these,  474;  the  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration,  475  ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  verbal  not  of  especial 
value,  476;  the  record  of  truths 
in  the  Bible  a  human  record,  477 ; 
inspiration  said  to  be  universal, 
479;  two  helps  for  the  recovery 


of  sinful  man,  the  personal  Christ 
and  the  authoritative  word,  480 ; 
the  divine  word  powerless  till 
illumined  by  some  special  provi¬ 
dence,  480;  the  divine  judgments 
a  prominent  providence  in  this 
relation,  482;  the  coming  of  Christ, 
483  ;  the  objection  to  these  views 
drawn  from  the  remark  of  the 
angels  to  the  Galileans,  484 ;  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  regard  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  486 ;  the 
whole  course  of  God’s  govern¬ 
ment  illustrative  of  his  judgments, 
486 ;  the  Universalist  doctrine  of 
rewards,  487  ;  the  recompence  of 
the  wicked,  488 ;  principles  of 
retribution  not  commercial,  489  ; 
the  church  gives  various  reasons 
for  the  punishment  of  offenders, 
489  ;  the  abstract  demands  of 
justice,  490 ;  relation  of  justice  to 
love,  491  ;  the  demands  of  justice 
as  illustrated  in  the  parental  re¬ 
lation,  492;  God  the  universal 
Father,  493;  universal  salvation 
admitted  and  endless  punishment 
maintained  by  some,  493;  argu¬ 
ments  against  this  view,  494 ;  en¬ 
tire  sanctification  not  produced 
this  side  of  the  grave,  494 ;  the 
dogma  of  no  change  after  death, 
495 ;  the  argument  for  the  dogma 
from  the  Bible,  496 ;  from  habit, 
497 ;  the  sovereignty  of  God  over 
the  will,  498  ;  resurrection  of  the 
body,  498 ;  first  moments  of  con¬ 
sciousness  after  death,  499. 

W. 

Walafried  Strabo,  The  School-Life 
of,  article  on,  by  Prof.  James  Davie 
Butler,  152. 

Weidner’s  Commentary  on  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Mark,  noticed,  202. 

Wharton,  Prof.  Francis,  article  by, 
209. 

Wherry’s  Comprehensive  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Qurin,  noticed, 
588. 

Whittemore,  George  H.,  article  by, 
433. 

Wickes’s  Treatise  on  the  Accentua¬ 
tion  of  the  Poetical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  noticed,  183. 

Wright,  Prof.  G.  Frederick,  article 
by,  694. 


